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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ‘To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security ACT AND OTHER INTERNAL 
SECURITY Laws, OF THE COMMITTEE ON TIE oJ UDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11:25 a. m., in 
room 155, Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston presiding. 

Present : Senator Johnston. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, 
administrative counsel; Benjamin Mandel, research director; and 
Robert McManus, research analyst. 

Senator Jounston. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Will Mr. Levine come forward, please ? 

Senator Jonnsron. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will 
give in this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Levine. I do. 

Senator Jonnston. Have a seat. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, there are three items on the agenda this morn- 
ing. One is, we would like to put some information into the record 
on the inquiry that we are engaged in in the Judith Coplon case. I 

‘an put some information into the record on the Bur gess-MacLean 
case. Mr. Levine has some background testimony in connection with a 
males that will be of importance to the hearing. 

Then, we have a witness who is going to testify today, who came from 
C ‘hicago last night, on the meaning in connection with internal secu- 
rity, of the recent rapprochement between Tito and the leaders in 
Moscow. 

Naturally, we don’t know the full consequences of that, but what we 
have to do is make a survey as to what is at stake if there should be a 
full-scale alliance between Tito and the Soviet Union. We have some 
information on Y ere nationals affiliated with the Embassy, dele- 
gates to the United Nations, how many Yugoslav newspapers there are 
in the country, and other such considerations. 

Mr. Levine will be the first witness. 

Mr. Levine, will you give your full name and address to the repoter ? 


TESTIMONY OF ISAAC DON LEVINE, WALDORF, MD. 


Mr. Levine. Isaac Don Levine, Waldorf, Md. 
Mr. Morris. What is your business or profession, Mr. Levine? 
Mr. Levine. Iam a writer and editor. 
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Mr. Morris. And you have had considerable experience in the field 
of intelligence; have you not? 

Mr. Levine. Well, I have had considerable experience in the field 
of Soviet former intelligence agents. 

Mr. Morris. It was you, was it not, Mr. Levine, who first brought 
Mr. Chambers to Adolf Berle in 1939 ? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And it was your testimony of the notes of the conversa- 
tion between Adolf Berle and Mr. Chambers that appeared in the 
hearing at that time? 

Mr. am Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You also knew Walter Krivitsky ? 

Mr. Levine. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would tell the committee a little bit in 
the way of background and historicity as to your personal experiences 
with Krivitsky, so we can have those in connection with Burgess- 
MacLean. . 

Mr. Levine. General Walter Krivitsky, who was found shot at the 
Bellevue Hotel in Washington on February 10, 1941, told me, during 
my collaboration with him on a series of articles published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post in 1939, that while he was in the Soviet service 
abroad, as chief of the Soviet intelligence in Western Europe, he had 
knowledge of 2 Soviet agents who had been introduced into the British 
service, 1 into the code room of the Imperial Council, the other into 
that of the Foreign Office. 

Krivitsky told me that in the greatest confidence, and he also 
had informed me that at least $200,000 had been expended over a period 
of 2 or 3 years by Stalin’s intelligence agents abroad to bring about 
the infiltration of these 2 men in key positions in Great Britain. He 
knew the name of one of these men. His name was King, K-i-n-g. 

Mr. Morris. Was there a first name that he knew? 

Mr. Levine. He did not know the first name. He did not know 
his alias. 

He knew something about the second man, his characteristics, but 
he did not know his name nor his alias. The characteristics were that 
of a young Scotsman who had been imbued with communism in the 
early thirties, and who subsequently was induced to enter the service of 
the British diplomacy, the service of the British Government. 

After my seeing Mr. Berle and Marvin McIntyre at the White 
House, in connection with the Chambers revelations, I felt, upon the 
outbreak of the war, that two such agents working for Stalin in London 
would of necessity convey all important information to Hitler be- 
cause at that time Stalin and Hitler were partners and had signed a 
pact in August 1939 which had ushered in World War II. 

Whereupon, I told Mr. Berle about it, although it was a violation of 
a confidence conveyed to me by Krivitsky several months before the 
outbreak of the war, but I felt the presence of force majeure. There- 
upon, Mr. Berle thought that I should bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the British Ambassador here, who at that time was Lord 
es L-o-t-h-i-a-n, formerly Kerr, formerly secretary to Lloyd 

eorge. 

I did not know Lord Lothian. I was a resident of Connecticut at 
the time. Arrangements were made for me to meet Lord Lothian. 
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Lord Lothian listened to my story, and there was a very obvious 
smile on his face, a smile of incredulity. However, since 1 did give 
him the name, he thought, in view of the introduction from the State 
Department, that the matter should be looked into. 

Two to three weeks later, sometime in October 1939, I received a tele- 
ponwe call from the British Embassy, and I was asked when I would 

e back in Washington. 

When I returned to Washington in a few days, Lord Lothian had 
with him in his office Mr. Victor Mallett, who later became British 
Ambassador to Sweden, Italy, Spain, and other countries and who, at 
that time, held a rank next to that of the British Ambassador in the 
United States. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell Mr. Mallett’s name for us? 

Mr. Levine. M-a-]-l-e-t-t; Victor; a 6-foot-6 individual, a very out- 
standing and unforgettable human being. 

It appeared there was no longer any smile on Lord Lothian’s face. 
They cond that King was in the code room of the Foreign Office, and 
apparently they had put him under surveillance; the information 
was confirmed. The man was arrested, and now they wanted to know 
about the second man, the Scotsman whom I described even to the 
point of his clothes—at least, he used to affect a cape, according to 
Krivitsky’s description of the man to me. 

Mr. Morris. Before going on to that part, Mr. Levine, will you tell 
us what ultimately happened to King? 

Mr. Levine. What happened to King was that 2 months later, he 
was reported as having been executed in the Tower of London. That 
information did not come to me until several months after the event. 

Mr. Morris. Was that publicized at the time? 

Mr. Levine. Never. 

The only time it was mentioned, Judge Morris, was in a syndicated 
article by Randolph Churchill, published in the press, a somewhat 
garbled account of the whole affair, around 1946 or early 1947. That 
should be easily available in the Library of Congress, or from the 
British Information Office or from the British Embassy. 

Mr. Morris. Did you say that it was a garbled account, that you told 
us about just now? 

Mr. Levine. Yes. He apparently had no access to the documents 
to the case, but he had picked up enough information, because of his 
father’s connections, to know the bones were there; the exact facts 
were not available to him. 

Senator JoHnston. What position were you holding at the time you 
were finding out this information ? 

Mr. Levine. Senator, I was a private American citizen, a taxpayer, 
exactly the way I am now, and I never got, sir, even a nickel for a 
telephone call for all my efforts. 

Senator JOHNSTON. Son did you make these connections with these 
Commies ? 

Mr. Levine. Well, the connections came when, as a writer, General 
Krivitsky, upon his arrival in the United States, had sought me out 
because he wanted to present his story in a leading American maga- 
zine. After he told me the story I went down to Philadelphia and 
sold it to the Saturday Evening Post. 
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That, sir, led, in turn, to the connection with Chambers and to many 
other + baer er with people who either had stories to sell or who 
thought they had stories to sell. 

Senator Jounston. Do you know how he found out about you and 
how he managed to get in touch with you? 

Mr. Levine. Oh, very easily. 

Senator Jonnston. I think that ought to go into the record. 

Mr. Levine. Well, he had been brought to the United States with 
the help of Ambassador Bullitt and of Colonel Offie in Ambassador 
Bullitt’s office in Paris; of 2 or 3 other people. For example, Alex- 
ander Barmine knew him in Paris. A good many of these people 
knew about me. 

So, on his arrival in the United States, with the only baggage he had, 
his story, he had me down as one of the persons to contact. I had 
known Mr. Bullitt since 1918, sir. 

Senator Jounsron. When the Communists started their work at 
that time, we hadn’t become so aware of it, either. Is that so? 

Mr. Levine. It is quite so, sir, but I am not sure we are fully aware 
of it now. 

Senator Jonnstron. I think you are right. 

So 7 made it easier for you to get information then than even now? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to say for the record at this point in May 
of 1951 we took the executive session testimony of Mr. Barmine. Sub- 
sequently he testified publicly. 

ne of the things he testified about publicly was the conversations 
with the said General Kriv itsky prior to the time Barmine came to the 
United States. At that time Krivitsky warned Barmine of Commu- 
nist agents in the United States. 

We have put some of those names in the record. But the other 
names I haven’t put into the public record because they weren’t rela- 
tive to the inquiry we were conducting at that time. They may at 
any time you think appropriate go into the record. 

Mr. Levine, would you resume and tell us about that? This is now 
your second visit to the British Embassy, or your third ? 

Mr. Levine. Second. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what happened at the time of the second 
visit to the British Embassy? This was October-—— 

Mr. Levine. October 1939. 

The gentlemen present with the Ambassador asked me how they 
could bring Krivitsky to Great Britain and whether it was a question 
of money. I told them that it was primarily a question of prestige 
and any monetary considerations would militate against bringing 
Krivitsky over there because he wanted to be of service. I suggested 
to them that the best way to go about it was not through me, because 
I had violated my word to him, but through his attorney, Mr. Louis 
Waldman, a well-known labor’ lawyer in New York and a former 
candidate on the Socialist ticket for the governorship of New York 
State, three times, I believe. 

Mr. Waldman was thereupon called in by the British Embassy and 
arrangements were made for General Krivitsky to go, via Canada, 
under special precautions to Great Britain. Kriv ‘itsky, however, 
wanted to have certain guaranties that the Labor Government rep- 
resentatives in the British Cabinet would protect him. Mr. Waldman 
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was a friend of Herbert Morrison. Mr. Morrison was at that time 
the Home Secretary. In fact, I had met Herbert Morrison at Mr. 
Waldman’s home several years before. 

Mr. Waldman had communicated then with Herbert Morrison, in 
whose department this whole inquiry rested, and arrangements were 
completed to the satisfaction of Krivitsky to go to Great Britain. 

He spent several months over there. i had reason to believe in the 
spring of 1940, when a very odd little dispatch appeared in the press 
from Moscow, that Krivitsky’s presence in Great Britain was suspected 
by Moscow, because of the elimin: ation, shall we say, the liquidation, 
of one of the top agents. They could not fail to know in Moscow that 
something disastrous had hi uppened to them when Mr. King was sud- 
denly yanked out of his office and arrested and within weeks had 
disappeared in the Tower of London. 

As I established afterward, General Krivitsky was not able to put 
his fingers, beyond the information he had given me, or to identify 
from any pictures, the second man. 

When the MacLean story broke upon us—the Burgess-MacLean 
story, several years ago—I naturally took a great interest in it. First 
and primarily, because I knew that the sritish Government had been 

warned by me and Krivitsky in the fall of 1939 that in addition to 
King another young ex- Communist was operating in London in a key 
position for Stalin’s secret service. 

Mr. Morris. You say ex-Communist. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Levine. Well, 1 mean MacLean was a young Communist when 
he was recruited into the secret service. As you probably know, and 
maybe it will stand repetition here, he had decided in 1933 to go to 
Russia. He had, in a book which he left behind, A History of Russia, 
by the famous Russian historian Pokrovski, P-o-k-r-o-v-s-k-i i, with 
an introduction by Lenin, MacLean had underlined on Christmas Day 
of 1933 a passage, which I can quote in part: 

“A small number of most sincere and devoted revolutionaries of the 
intelligentsia” could bring about the Communist revolution by making 
great sacrifices. 

In 1933, he had determined to go to Russia. Suddenly, and for 
no reason that has yet been given, “his decision was revoked, and, in 
1935, MacLean took examinations and entered the service of the Dip- 
lomatic Corps, the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Morris. That is, ‘after he had been to Cambridge. Had he 
been to Cambridge? 

Mr. Levine. Oh, yes; he had graduated from Cambridge before. 

Later, he showed up in Paris. From here on, it is all deductive on 
my part. I have no even secondhand testimony, but I do know that 
Krivitsky was in touch with all kinds of underground Soviet opera- 
tives in France. Hence it was not surprising to me that from them 
he had learned of the 2 men, 1 of whom was identified and eliminated. 

Senator Jounston. How did you learn about his connections with 
the men in France? 

Mr. Levine. Well, in the course of his story, he had any number 
of other incidents, you know, which involved other Soviet operatives. 
For instance, the story of the murder of Ignace Reiss, R-e-i-s-s, in 
Switzerland came to him via information obtained from operatives 
in Paris. This whole clique of Soviet agents had considerable mutual 
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relations, partly because they had come from the same headquarters 
in Moscow; they knew each other, although officially they were not 
supposed to identify themselves to their comrades. 

Mr. Morris. What were the individual notes, now, that Krivitsky 
told you about, secondhand? I wonder if you could cite them all. 

Mr. Levine. Well, all that I could cite is, first, that he was a Scots- 
man, and Donald MacLean belongs to a Scottish family. Second, that 
he played around in the artistic world. He met his wife, Melinda, on 
the Left Bank and in a cafe. I am talking about MacLean. 

Mr. Morris. Krivitsky said that he played in the artistic world? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That was a description by Krivitsky ? 

Mr. Levine. That was his description, without knowing his name, 
all the time. 

Mr. Morris. Any other characteristics ? 

Mr. Levine. That he had been a young intellectual Communist; 
that $200,000 had been spent over a period of 2 or more years, to make 
“contacts”—that is the word they used, sir—contacts from one to the 
other, until they were able to guide and infiltrate these men into their 
underground service. Another significant fact was that MacLean had 
decided late in 1933 to go to Russia, and then, as I learned subse- 
quently, gave up his decision, and 2 years later appeared in the 
Foreign Service. Naturally, it made me think that a lot of manipula- 
tion went on during those 2 years to convince him that his duty as a 
revolutionist was not to go to Russia, where there are plenty of Com- 
munists, but to serve the revolution in London, in a strategic spot. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show at this 
point that we have received an affidavit from Vladimir Petrov, in 
Australia, in which Petrov swore that he knew, from official MVD 
intelligence information, that Burgess and MacLean had been Soviet 
spies from their Cambridge days, and that at the present time, now, 
both of them are advising the Soviet Foreign Ministry of Anglo- 
American affairs today. 

I would like that fact to be in the record in connection with the 
testimony of Mr. Levine, and the other things we are going to put 
into the record today. 

Senator Jonnston. It is so placed in the record. 

(The affidavit was numbered “Exhibit No. 285” and reads as 
follows :) 

Exuisit No. 285 


ENCLOSURE No, 2 To DESPATCH No. 418, Aprit 26, 1956, From AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA 


LS. 1352 


I, Richard Rowland Quarmby, External Affairs Officer in the City of Sydney 
in the State of New South Wales of Australia, do hereby certify that the signa- 
ture “K. J. Young” appearing on the attached Statutory Declaration by Vladimir 
Mikhailovich Petrov dated the twenty-ninth day of March one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-six is the true signature of Kenneth James Young, a Justice 
of the Peace in the State of New South Wales of Australia. 

Dated this nineteenth day of April one thousand nine hundred and fifty-six. 


(Signed) R.R. Quapmsy. 


I, Alfred Herbert Body, Assistant Legal Adviser of the Department of External 
Affairs, Canberra, Australia, having been duly authorised by the Secretary of 
the said Department, do hereby certify that the signature .“R. R. Quarmby” 
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appearing above is the true signature of Richard Rowland Quarmby, Bxternal 
Affairs Officer in the City of Sydney in the State of New South Wales of 
Australia. 

Given under my hand and the Seal of the Department of External Affairs 
this twenty-fourth day of April one thousand nine hundred and fifty-six. 


(Signed) A. H. Bopy 
(For Secretary, Department of External Affairs). 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY, 

CITY OF CANBERRA, 

Embassy of the United States of America, ss: 


I, Herbert F. Propps, Second Secretary of Embassy of the United States of 
America at Canberra, Australia, duly commissioned and qualified, do hereby 
certify that Alfred Herbert Body, whose true signature is subscribed to the 
foregoing certificate, was, on the twenty-fourth day of April, 1956, Assistant 
Legal Adviser, Department of External Affairs, Commonwealth of Australia, 
to whose official acts faith and credit are due. I further certify that the seal 
affixed to the foregoing certificate is the official seal of the Department of 
External Affairs of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
the Embassy of the United States of America at Canberra, Australia, this twenty- 
fourth day of April, 1956. 

(Signed) HERBERT F, Propps, 
Second Secretary of Embassy. 


Tariff No. 38, Service No. 19; No Fee. 


STATUTORY DECLARATION 


I, Vladimir Mikhailovich Petrov, of Sydney in the State of New South Wales, 
do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare as follows: 

1. Prior to the third day of April, One thousand nine hundred and fifty-four, 
I was a member of the Diplomatic Staff attached to the Soviet Embassy Canberra 
where my position was that of Third Secretary and MVD Resident. On the third 
day of April, One thousand nine hundred and fifty-four, I left the Soviet Service 
and voluntarily sought and was granted political asylum in Australia. 

2. My MVD Assistant in the Embassy was Filipp Vasilievich Kislitsyn whose 
diplomatic rank was Second Secretary. 

3. In the middle of September One thousand nine hundred and fifty-three Kis- 
litsyn came into the MVD Office in Canberra with a smile of pride and satisfac- 
tion on his face. At the time he was carrying a newspaper which contained a 
report on the disappearance of Mrs. Maclean and her children from Lausanne 
on the eleventh day of September, One thousand nine hundred and fifty-three. 

4. Kislitsyn said, “So it has come off at last. I knew about this business. It has 
happened just as we planned it. I must cable Moscow to ask if they want the 
Australian press reports about it.” 

5. My wife Doosia as MVD cipher clerk sent off the cable and presently re- 
ceived Moscow’s reply asking for all important press references. 

6. When my wife and I arrived in Australia in February One thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-one we had never heard the name of either Burgess and 
Maclean, nor were we aware of their existence. When the Australian Press 
on the eighth day of June, One thousarid nine hundred and fifty-one, published 
reports of their disappearance on the twenty-fifth day of May of that year we 
knew nothing about the matter which had no bearing on our own special sphere 
of duties. 

7. However, as I was Kislitsyn’s MVD Chief in Australia, I insisted on know- 
ing the background to his cables about Mrs. Maclean, and he gave me the follow- 
ing account of what he knew about Burgess and Maclean: 

(a) “Burgess and Maclean were long-term agents who had each been in- 
dependently recruited to work for Soviet Intelligence in their student days 
at Cambridge University. 

(b) “Their flight was planned and directed from Moscow, and Kislitsyn 
was present during the planning of the escape operation. The reason for 
their flight was that they had discovered that they were under investigation 
by the British Security Service. 

(c) “Kislitsyn had been in personal touch with the work of these two 
agents over a period of years. At the end of the war he had been posted to 
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the Soviet Embassy in London as MVD cipher clerk, and himself handled the 
material supplied by Burgess. At this time Burgess was bringing out brief- 
eases full of Foreign Office documents, which were photographed in the 
Soviet Embassy and quickly returned to him. 

(d) “Kislitsyn used to encipher the more urgent information and cable it 
to Moscow; the rest he prepared for despatch by courier in the Diplomatic 
bag. 

(e) “While he was in England Kislitsyn never saw either Burgess or 
Maclean. However, he knew the Soviet official who was in contact with 
Burgess and who used to return to the Embassy with muddy clothes after his 
meetings, which evidently took place at some obscure country rendezvous. 

(f) “Kislitsyn was in London from 1945 until 1948 when he was recalled 
to Moscow. There after a year on an Intelligence training course in which 
he specialized in English, he was appointed to the First Directorate of the 
Committee of Information, where he was put in charge of a special one-man 
section of the top secret archives. 

(7) “This section was devoted solely to the great quantity of material sup- 
plied by Maclean and Burgess. Much of it had not even been translated 
or distributed to the Ministries concerned, but Kislitsyn used to show par- 
ticular files and documents to high-ranking officials who visited his section 
for the purpose. 

(h) “When Burgess and Maclean discovered that they were under in- 
vestigation by British Security, they reported it to their Soviet contact in 
the utmost alarm. 

(i) “Kislitsyn was then in Moscow and attended the conference of senior 
MVD officers called to discuss the possibility of getting these agents out of 
danger to the safety of Soviet territory. 

(j) “Among those present were Colonel Raina, Chief of the First Direc- 
torate (dealing with Anglo-American territories) in the Committee of In- 
formation, and Gorsky, who succeeded Raina in that post. 

(k) “At this conference, the perils of the proposed operation caused much 
misgiving and many plans were put forward and rejected. Kislitsyn men- 
tioned that the route finally chosen included an air passage over the border 
into Czechoslovakia. 

(1) “Kislitsyn met them for the first time on their arrival in Moscow 
from London. He often visited them at the comfortable house on the 
outskirts of Moscow where they were accommodated, and he was the 
officer responsible for their maintenance and welfare. 

(m) “He signed the requisitions for their material needs and prepared 
plans for the best exploitation of their services. He told us that when 
he last saw them, they were supplied with the best of everything, were in 
good health, but were missing their families. 

(n) “At that time they were acting as advisers to the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on Anglo-American matters. 

(o) “Kislitsyn was aware of the second plan, to get Mrs. Maclean to Mos- 
cow, and recognised some of the details when he read in the Australian news- 
papers of its successful execution. 

(p) “Kislitsyn said that it had been intended that Soviet officials in 
London should get in touch with Mrs. Maclean on the matter, but that they 
became too apprehensive about British Security measures to risk making 
contact. Later, after she went with her mother and her three children 
to live in Geneva, she was in touch with an MVD representative. 

(q) “When Kislitsyn left Moscow for Australia at the end of One 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-two he handed over his special section 
to Sadovnikov who had previously been the MVD Resident in Canberra.” 

And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously and sincerely believing 
ae to be true under and by virtue of the provisions of the Oaths Act 1900- 

Made and declared by the said Vladimir Mikhailovich Petrov at Sydney this 
29th day of March 1956. 

In the presence of: 


(Signed) V.M. Perrov. 
(Signed) K. J. Youns, 
Justice of the Peace for the State of New South Wales. 
Mr. Morris. Is there anything else about that incident that we 
should know about? Have you checked with Mrs. Krivitsky recently ? 
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Mr. Levine. I talked to her a few months ago. She knew the story, 
of course, and she was wondering if Mac Lean was the same fellow 
that her husband had attempted to ‘identify, you know. 

Mr. Morris. We have been making inquiries, Mr. Levine, about 
people who had dealings with MacLean and Burgess, here in Wash- 
ington. 

I noticed from Alger Hiss’ calendar—he kept a calendar in Wash- 
ington—I notice on September 14, 1946, he had an appointment with 
MacLean at the British E mbassy.. Whether that was official business 
or not, I don’t profess to know. The only fact is there was that entry 
in his calendar. 

I wonder if that fact, that there is this entry in the calendar diary, 
may go into the record. I don’t know if it would be desirable to put 
the whole diary into the record, because he was a State Department 
official at that time. If it is widely read, it might be subject to dif- 
ferent interpretations. 

You might wish to take it up with the committee. 

Senator Jonnsron. I think we should. This could have an effect 
that I would hate to assume the responsibility for. 

Mr. Morris. There is an entry on September 14: 


MacLean at the British Embassy. 


Senator JounstTon. I think it would be perfectly all right, where 
his name appears, to have itin the record. I don’t think anyone would 
raise any question as to that procedure. 

Mr. Levine. May I make an observation in connection with this 
matter ? 

Mr. Morris. Certainly. 

Mr. Levine. There is a curious parallel between the background 
of Alger Hiss and that of MacLean. Those good Americans w ho still 
are wondering why Hiss did what he did should study the Maclean 

‘ase. Both came from good families which had fallen on bad times. 
Both were taken in at the same identical hour, so to speak, at a time 
of a worldwide depression and the rise of Hitler in 1933. Both read 
books on communism by Communist leaders and were convinced that 
the wave of the future was a Soviet America, and a Soviet Britain, 
and a Soviet world, you know. Both were brilliant in their studies, 
and both were completely amoral and unscrupulous in their methods, 
in their technique. 

Both had sworn, when they entered the services of their govern- 
ments, to uphold the Constitutions of their governments, and both 
subordinated them, these oaths, to what they believed was their higher 
credo, or creed ; that is, Leninism. 

At this particular time, if I may—and I'll conclude shortly—when 
Moscow is wheeling out Leninism as a new worldwide creed with which 
to conquer and infiltrate and entice the still free world, whatever is 
left of it, I think the danger in the next few years of new Hisses and 
new Macleans coming out of the better colleges—because MacLean, 
after all, had gone to Cambridge, } you know, and we have their coun- 
terparts—is a danger to which some of our responsible leaders should 
be alerted in connection with the headlines that are pouring in upon 
us, because in 1935, when MacLean entered the Soviet service, we ee 
a similar situation as today. 





1See p. 1527. 
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The popular front, the united front, came into being in 1935. To- 
day, without the benefit of the Comintern and even the Cominform, 
Moscow is actually building a bigger popular front than ever before, 
because it includes neutralist nations and heads of governments, in 
addition to ex-Communists and Communists and Socialists and ex- 
Socialists. It is a front designed to isolate, in the end, the United 
States; to encircle the United States. 

On the other hand, as I tried to point out in my book, which is just 
out, which has to do with Stalin’s past—on the other hand, the Tito 
thing, upon which Dr. Draskovich, I know, will speak with far greater 
authority than I can, is part, in my opinion, of a strategic move by 
Moscow to bottle up the satellite nations, together with Germany, in 
a vise extending from Stettin on the Baltic to Trieste on the 
Mediterranean. 

To Khrushchev and Bulganin, Tito, with his American-equipped 
army is the man who licked Stalin—the only man on record who licked 
Stalin—and he is the best ally of the Kremlin for an enveloping opera- 
tion which would condemn Germany to perpetual division and con- 
demn Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other satellites to domi- 
nation by Tito, Moscow’s ally. 

I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Levine. We appreciate the testimony 
you have given us this morning. 

Senator Jounston. You think, I judge from your statement, that 
a change in the form of the Russian Government at the present time 
is designed only to fit the times and conditions of Russia and the 
world # 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnsron. In other words, they are changing their tactics, 
which were brutal under Stalin and involved a great many crimes— 
they are condemning that now in order to get the sympathy of the 
world, and let the people then come into their way of thinking in 
communism ? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir; and to raise an entire generation of new 
Hisses and new MacLeans, so that they can continue the subversion 
and the espionage work which Moscow considers as a necessary weapon 
in its fight to beat us. 

Senator Jounston. Thank you for coming before us with this in- 
formation. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Draskovich, will you step forward ? 

Senator, Mr. Draskovich has come from Chicago to be with us 
today. 

Senator Jounston. Do you swear the testimony you will give be- 
fore this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Drasxovicu. I do. 

Senator Jonnston. Have a seat, and give your full name and ad- 
dress to the reporter. 


TESTIMONY OF SLOWODIN DRASKOVICH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Drasxovicn. Slowodin Draskovich, S-l-o-w-o-d-i-n D-r-a-s- 
k-o-v-i-c-h. 
I am an author and lecturer. I live in Chicago, Ill. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Draskovich has been called today 
to testify in connection with the developments in Moscow and the 
internal security consequences that we might have to face if there is 
a full-scale alliance resulting between Tito and Moscow. This wit- 
ness will testify from his own experience about that particular thing. 

We have found here in the United States the following facts: We 
have a Yugoslav Embassy in Washington which has 12 officials with 
diplomatic status, and 18 Yugoslav nationals who are acting as 
employees. 

The Yugoslav U. N. delegation in New York consists of 6 officials 
with diplomatic status and 6 employees. 

In San Francisco, the Yugoslav consul has two Yugoslav officials. 

The Chicago consulate has four Yugoslav officials. 

The New York City consulate has three Yugoslav officials. 

The Pittsburgh consulate has one honorary official, who may or may 
not be an American citizen. 

In addition, there are four newspapers in various degrees of Com- 
munist control. Two are in Pittsburgh, one in Detroit, and one in 
Cleveland. 

There is a Yugoslav-American home in New York City, and that is 
at 405 West 41st Street, New York. 

There are, in addition, other people in the United States whose 
loyalty to the United States would vary in accordance with the amount 
of loyalty Mr. Tito now has to the Communist organization. That is 
the purpose of our calling Mr. Draskovich, to learn something about 
that. 

Senator Jounsron. These newspapers—are they controlled by the 
Communists? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Draskovich can testify to that. 

Mr. Draskovich, where were you born? 

Mr. Drasxovicn. I was born in Belgrade, then Serbia, in 1910. 

Mr. Morris. Give us a brief sketch of your experience in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. Drasxovicn. During the First World War my father was a 
member of the Cabinet of the Kingdom of Serbia. We spent 4 years 
in France, a few months in Switzerland and France. 

In 1919 we returned. The Communist movement was strong in 
Yugoslavia at that time, for various reasons. The main reason was 
the turmoil in Yugoslavia after the war and the revolution. There 
was a strong Communist movement in Yugoslavia. They succeeded, 
after their 1920 elections, to be the third strongest party. 

At that time the Government believed in the free elections, and the 
elections were carried completely freely. However, at the same time, 
the Government realized the party was not a traditional political 
party, but part of the conspiracy of the Comintern, the Communist 
International, to spread communism over the world. 

While Communists were infiltrating the Government, the army, and 
so on, the Government was, on the other hand, infiltrating the Com- 
munist Party. It was a double infiltration; at that time the Govern- 
ment won. They found out all the preparations the Communists 
were making for the revolution, and the revolution was stopped. 

The Communist Party was forbidden; their papers were stopped ; 
their organizations, and so on. My father has to pay with his life 
for that action. 
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Speaking 27 vears later 

Mr. Morris. Before we get into that, Mr. Draskovich, why not just 
give us a brief sketch of what positions you held in Yugoslavia. 
~ Mr. Drasxovicn. I was professor of economics at the University 
of Belgrade in 1941. I was a member of the Institute of National De- 
fense of the Ministry of War. I was a lieutenant in the Yugoslav 
Army. 

Mr. Morris. What do you do now? 

Mr. Drasxovicn. I am an author and editor, editor of a weekly 
Serbian newspaper, the Serbian Struggle, in Chicago. It is a world- 
wide circulation, all over the world. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Johnston was asking if you know the nature 
of those four newspapers we made reference to. 

Mr. Drasxkovicu. I studied very carefully 4 years ago the main 2 
newspapers, 1 a newspaper in Croatian, Narodni Glasnik, the People’s 
Herald. The other is in Serbian, Slobodna Rec, the Free Voice. 

Both newspapers were, until the break with Tito, at the same time, 
of course, pro-Moscow and pro-Tito. 

Mr. Morris. That was before the break in 1948 ? 

Mr. Drasxovicn. June 20, 1948. 

At that time, however, after the split, only after a few days, they 
were following exactly the line of the Daily Worker. When the Daily 
Worker was stigmatizing Tito as a traitor, they followed. In those 
two newspapers, they were 100 percent against Tito as a Fascist and a 
traitor. That situation lasted until a few years ago—until, in fact, 
the visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin last year, in May and June, 
1955, to Tito. Then they changed the tune. 

Since then, it is just about a year, this last year, they have been at 
the same time pro-Tito and pro-Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. Do you mean all four papers ? 

Mr. Draskovicu. I am speaking mainly now of Narodni Glasnik, 
which was the leader, and Slobodna Rec, the other one. 

The third paper, Narodna Volyna, has a special hue, communistic 
and separatist. I think it follows a special Moscow line of making a 
separate country of Macedonia, Yugoslavian, and Bulgarian and Greek 
Macedonia, into one unit, which was an age-old dream of imperialistic 
policy, and would best serve Soviet imperialistic interests now. 

The fourth newspaper is Enakopravnost, a Slavonian paper, Equal- 
ity of Rights, which is communistic. It has a good many articles 
against Slavonian Communists, which are quite numerous. But the 
most militant is the Croatian newspaper being published in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Morris. You say that paper was completely following the Com- 
munist line until 1948, and in 1948 it then followed the position Tito 
took ? 

Mr. Draskovicn. Oh, no, on the contrary, they followed exactly, 
all the time through, Moscow line, so they were pro-Tito until 1948, 
because he was with Stalin. In 1948, when he broke with Stalin, 
they turned against him. 

ne small detail: They are often publishing cartoons from the Daily 
Worker. They follow in the most close manner the line of the Daily 
Worker. They have been using all the language and abuses and in- 
vectives, and so on, of the Daily Work against Tito; exactly the way 
they carry their offensive, they follow. When that offensive subsided, 
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and when they stated that Yugoslav Communists were acceptable, 
they followed that line, too. So, there is the closest possible identity 
of that newspaper with the Communist line of Tito by Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Draskovich, the Senator 


Senator Jounston. Is it possible for you to be here tomorrow, Mr. 
Draskovich ? 


Mr. Draskovicn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. The Senate is in session now, and I am going to 
havetorun over. That is what I am up against. 

Off the record, just a minute. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. Senator, we are having Mr. Raditsa, who was form- 
erly a member of Tito’s Cabinet, to testify tomorrow. Mr. Drasko- 
vich’s testimony will coincide with his. 

Senator Jounsron. That would be in line, so if it is possible for 
you to stay over 

Mr. Drasxovicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Draskovich came all the way from Chicago to 
testify before this subcommittee. 

Senator Jounstron. At the present time, in the Senate they are 


having a great many things happen, and it makes us work in double 
time. 


Mr. Drasxkovicu. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Jonnsron. It makes it very difficult. Several committees 
are meeting at the same time. 

Mr. Morrts. Senator, may I just put into the record, before you 
leave, that Guy Burgess was in Washington in 1942, and then he was 
in Washington as the Second Secretary early in August 1950, until 
apparently early May 1951. 

Donald M: .cLean was in Washington as the Acting First Secretary 
from May 2, 1944, until October 1946. Then, on May 11, 1950, and 
lasting Fes June 1, 1951, he was head of the American Section of 
the British F oreign Office in Washington. 

Senator Jounston. That will be made part of the record. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jounston. We will adjourn until tomorrow at 10: 30 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m., Thursday, June 7, 1956.) 

72723—56—pt. 283 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1956 


Unirep StTATes SENATE, 
SuscomMirtrEe To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Security Laws, or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11:10 a. m., 
in the caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator James O. East- 
land (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Eastland. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, 
administrative counsel; and F. W. Schroeder, chief investigator. 

Chairman Eastitanp. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Draskovich is the first witness. 
Mr. Draskovich has been sworn, but Mr. Raditsa has not. 

Chairman Eastnanp. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you will give before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Raprrsa. I do. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, this hearing this morning is a consideration 
of the consequences on internal security which would result if the 

resent visit of Tito to the Soviet Union results in a full-scale aliance 
Cee those two countries. 

At stake in these hearings, as far as security is concerned, are the 
following considerations: 

The Yugoslav Embassy in Washington has 12 officials with diplo- 
matic status and 18 Yugoslav employees; 

The Yugoslav U. N. delegation in New York consists of 6 officials 
with diplomatic status, and 6 employees; the San Francisco consul 
has 2 Yugoslav officials; the Chicago consulate has 4 Yugoslav of- 
ficials ; the New York City consulate has 3 Yugoslav officials; the Pitts- 
burgh consulate has 1 honorary official, who may or may not be an 
American citizen. 

In addition, there are 4 Yugoslav publications in the United States, 
2 in Pittsburgh, 1 in Detroit, and 1 in Cleveland. 

There is a Yugoslav-American home in New York City. 

In addition, we have training with our Armed Forces 2 Yugoslav 
officers at Fort Benning, 3 at Fort Monmouth Signal Corps, and 2 at 
Fort Knox Mobile Arms School. 

In addition to that, many other situations exist in this country that 
would be affected if this alliance should result. 

Chairman Eastianp. Proceed. 
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TESTIMONY OF SLOWODIN DRASKOVICH—Resumed 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Draskovich has given certain testimony yesterday. 

I wonder, Mr. Draskovich, if you could briefly tell us what position 
you had in the Yugloslav Government? 

Mr. Drasxovicu. I was, before the war, professor of economics at 
the University of Belgrade. I was also a member of the Institute 
of National Defense of the Ministry of War, and secretary general 
of the Serbian Cultural Club of Yugoslav. 

Mr. Morris. And what do you do now? 

Mr. Drasxovicu. I am author and chief editor of a weekly news- 
paper in Serbian. 32 ; 

Mr. Morris. You spoke of 4 publications—you are familiar with 
4 publications in Yugoslavian in America. 

Mr. Draskovicnu. Yes; I am, 

Mr. Morris. You are familiar with these papers, named Narodni 
Glasnik, Slobodna Rec, Narodna Volyna, and Enakopravnost ? 

Mr. Drasxovicn. I am. 

Mr. Morrts. I wonder if you could briefly tell us about those publi- 
cations and what they involve? 

Mr. Drasxovicn. The first is in Croatian, which is Narodni Glasnik, 
the People’s Herald. 

The second is in Serbian; the third is in Macedonian; the fourth in 
Slavonian, They are all four communistic publications. 

The one which is following most closely the Moscow line is the 
first one, Narodni Glasnik. 

Mr. Morris. That is the largest? 

Mr. Drasxovicu. Yes. 

Until 1948, until the break, true or alleged, between Moscow and 
Tito, the paper was for Tito, because he was for Moscow. After the 
break, the paper took the Moscow line. Up until the time Khrushchev 
and Bulganin went to visit Tito, they had an antagonistic attitude 
toward Tito. Since that time, they are rather friendly to Tito. 

Now they are again in the same manner as Tito is hailed in Moscow 
as a friend of the Kremlin, the Soviet Union, and the promoter of 
world communism. ‘The same attitude is taken by Narodni Glasnik, 
which is the paper of the people of Yugoslavian origin in America. 

Mr. Morris. Are there other considerations that you know of that 
the Internal Security Subcommittee must give attention to in con- 
nection with these recent developments? 

Mr. Draskovicn. Well, I am in constant contact with people 
throughout America, and especially in the area of Chicago. Most 
of the Serbian DP’s work in factories, so that I have a close contact 
and means to know what is going on and to ascertain the consequences 
of the Titoist policy of the West as far as they are reflected among 
Serbian DP’s and ales American workers. 


The main thing regarding this visit of Tito to Moscow is to know 
first—and I am speaking of the experience with the people who are 
there every day, in everyday contact with American workers—is 
regarding what Titoism is. 

A young man who came to this country recently and whom I met 
a few weeks ago—he is studying at an American university—I asked 
him how he liked America. He said, “I like everything in America. 
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People are very hospitable; I like their way of life, their political 
system, but there is one thing I don’t like—American Titoism.” 

He said, “We don’t have Titoism in Yugoslavia, but there is Titoism 
in America. Often, unfortunately, at private meetings or public meet- 
ings, when I say I am from Yugoslavia, people say, ‘How wonderful. 
How is our friend Tito?’ ” 

When he tries to explain that Tito is not a friend of America, but, 
a friend of the Kremlin, people say “How interesting.” 

Then they turn their backs on him. 

I am mentioning this because it is definitely a consequence of 
the pro-Titoism of the West, a tremendous demoralization going on 
among the Serbian DP’s and also among the other people as a con- 
sequence of the policy of weakness which is practiced by the West 
toward Tito and Titoism. 

The main point is that, by practicing Titoism, the message of the 
West to people behind the Iron Curtain is that there is no hope for 
liberalization; and very many people tell you openly, “What is the use 
of fighting if we stand no chance of achieving our freedom ?” 

The practical consequence is that many people who are Communists 
or Communist-inclined come easily to this country, and spread Com- 
munist propaganda around. I know of a case of a young man, about 
32 or 33 years of age. 

He came to this country and is speaking openly that Americans 

are capitalistic imperialists, they have no business in Korea, they 
have no business in China, they have no business elsewhere, and should 
remain in America. 
When friends of mine told him, “You must be a Communist,” he 
said, “No; the proof that I am not a Communist is the American 
Embassy let me come here. They gave’me a'visa, consequently 1 am 
not a Communist.” 

There are quite a few cases where people can come to this country 
and spread communism. On the other hand, people who were before 
stanchly anticommunistic have lost hope and are desisting from any 
further struggle because they believe the cause is lost. 

Mr. Morris. These, you say, are consequences of the United States 
policy toward Tito? 

Mr. Draskovicu. Right. 

Mr. Morris. By creating an atmosphere in which he is generally 
considered to be a friend. 

Mr. Drasxkovicn. Right. 

Mr. Morris. You say these people who have emigrated to the United 
States from Yugoslavia and who know what the conditions are in 
Yugoslavia are being demoralized as a result ? 

Mr. Draskovicnu. Right. 

There are many people who come temporarily. Among them are 
good people, but there are also people who, I believe, are sent delib- 
erately by Tito to spread demoralization. 

They say, “What is the use; you cannot fight alone. You do not 
have America on your side.” 

The main thing is, in my opinion of what will be the consequences, 
depends mainly on this country, namely, the possibilities of fighting 
communism are tremendous, in my opinion. 

What is too often forgotten is that there are 800 million people 
behind the Iron Curtain, allies of America. We speak too often of 
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Communists among our own ranks. We speak too often of the infiltra- 
tion of Communists in our own ranks, but I think our possibilities 
cannot be applied properly if we forget that we have 800 million 
people behind the Iron Curtain who are on our side, in our corner. 

I mention this concretely in connection with the visit of Tito to 
Moscow, because how that visit will be reflected in the minds of the 
people depends mostly on what we do with the visit. 

The split in 1948 could have been used to destroy communism; I 
mean first in Yugoslavia and the consequences of wresting Yugoslavia 
away from communism would have been worthwhile. Unfortunately, 
that has not been done. 

Instead of destroying communism, it has been helped and built up. 
Now, the visit of Tito to Moscow is the problem of what we do of it. 
It can be used against Moscow; it can be used against communism. 

I am thinking of some friends of mine—American-born people 
here—the view they wil] take depends very much on the attitude which 
the West, and especially this country, will take toward Tito. It has 
been said he has shown completely his colors. 

If we destroy that, people will lose their hope and be completely 
demoralized. 

Mr. Morris. How many Yugoslav immigrants are there in the 
United States? 

Mr. Draskovicu. All together, I think there are about 400,000, if 
not more. I think maybe 500,000. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know anything about the circulation of these 
mewspapers ? 

Mr. Draskovicu. The Slobodna Rec has practically folded up. The 
paper is now—— 

fr. Morris. How about the Narodni Glasnik? 

Mr. Draskovicu. It is somewhere between 30,000 and 40,000. 

Mr. Morris. You say there are about 400,000 Yugoslav refugees? 
Croatians and Serbs together ? 

Mr. Draskovicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know anything about the Yugoslav military 
missions ¢ 

Mr. Drasxovicu. Military missions? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Drasxovicu. I know Vladimir Popovic, who came to this coun- 
try in 1951. He is an old-time Communist. He is a schoolmate of 
mine, and he has been a Communist, although he comes from a very 
rich family, ever since he was 15 or 16. 

He said to the Czech Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Corbell in 1948, 
in Belgrade, when Corbell asked him why isn’t he so friendly with 
him as with other ambassadors—he said, “Look here; I have to be 
more friendly toward people who represent Communist countries, 
because they are Communists. I know you are not a Communist; 
I know what you think. I cannot open my heart before you.” 

That man is now 46 or 48. That man, when he came to America, 
he definitely didn’t come only for an official mission, but he also con- 
tacted people who in this country are spreading communism. 

One year later came the chief of staff of the Yugoslav Army, Peko 
Dapcevic. He followed Popovic, who is now Foreign Minister. He 


ere 
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came 1 year later, and was accompanied by some other people who, 
even with himself, have been under suspicion that he is Cominform. 

There are other people—three members of the delegation who 
were known for their pro-Cominform sympathies. 

I understand nothing was done to prevent them from inspecting 
whatever they wanted to see. I also know of some individual cases 
of people who were known to be stanch Communists who came for 
some military or other training; who contacted here in America, 
Communists. It is the military delegations, the economic delegations, 
the students. All those people, even in the period of, let’s say, 1948 
to 1953, when Tito was considered to be an ally of this country, and 
they were allegedly banned by Moscow. They would come to this 
country and contact people who were 100 percent for Moscow. 

If they were against Moscow, they wouldn’t be associated in this 
country with people following the Daily Worker line. 

Mr. Morris. You say in the delegations who have come here from 
Yugoslavia even during the period from 1948 to 1953, when there was 
a presumed break, that the members of the delegations associated 
freely here with people who were Communists? 

Mr. Drasxovicu. Definitely. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that from your own experience ? 

Mr. Drasxovicu. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you interpret that as an indication that there was 
no real break in the first place? 

Mr. Drasxovicu. Definitely. 

I would like to add this: from an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Moscow and Tito in 1948 which has been published, one thing 
can be plainly seen, that it was not Tito who was rebelling, that it 
was Moscow who wanted to oust him. 

Why I don’t know. I think only Stalin knows that, and he took his 
secret to the grave with him. 

Tito was trying to pacify, to appease. He was saying, “Let’s get to- 
gether and discuss it; let’s see what can be done.” 

The second main point is that the accusations of Stalin against Tito 
have been later on used by Western Titoists for their propaganda; 
No. 1, that Tito was allegedly against Moscow, which he was not. 

No. 2, that he was for the West, which he never was. No. 3, that he 
was ideologically veering away from Marxism and Leninism. No. 4, 
that he was creating a different kind of communism, so-called national 
communism. 

Here I am only guessing. I have presented facts. Here I am only 
guessing. Maybe Stalin gave a hint to Communists throughout the 
world what to do and how to build up Tito into a different Communist. 
The main merit of Tito for world communism has been to prove that 
communism can be different. That was the main idea of Titoism, be- 
cause if one Communist can be different, then any Communist can be 
different. 

Communism can change to the point where it doesn’t any longer pose 
a threat to the free world. 

I think the main merit of Tito to communism is that he opened the 
— of Asia to Moscow. Tito sent a Yugoslavian delegation to India. 

he main message they had to carry there was the message of different 
communism. After visiting a number of Indian and Burmese officials, 
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those people achieved tremendous success. I remember the name of 
one of the men, the governor of the State of Madras, Mr. Prakasha, 
who said to Djilas, then delegate of Tito, “You have the great merit 
of proving to us Asians that communism need not be imperialistic.” 

So, the basis of the triumphal visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin 
in November of 1955 in India was laid by Tito’s delegate in 1953, and 
by the subsequent visit of Tito to those countries and Egypt in 1955. | 

If Khrushchev and Bulganin went to pay their respects to Tito, it 
was because he had achieved what Stalin could not do, to convince 
India that communism is not imperialistic. , 

He has proved to people who have not been for communism, one, 
communism is harmless; two, he has demoralized anti-Communists 
and killed the hopes for freedom in the world. 

Many Western Titoists have promoted the idea that there is no 
alternative to Titoism, but it is either Titoism or Stalinism. If you 
— it that way, it means that there is no hope for freedom. Titoism 
1as the greater merit for Moscow that it has killed, with many people, 
the determination to fight communism. 

Mr. Morris. There never has been any relaxation in Yugoslavia of 
the Communist regimen, has there? 

Mr. Drasxovicu. There has been some relaxation as in other coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union and Poland, because they feel completely sure 
of their victory. 

What they have done in Yugoslavia is they have not won to their 
side anyone, but they have killed the belief with many people that 
communism can be destroyed. 

If you once accept, not that communism is good, but that the advent 
of communism is imminent, communism will win. 

What Tito has succeeded in is to destroy the faith that freedom will 
finally prevail. Many people have withdrawn into their private lives 
instead of fighting communism. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know anything about this Yugoslav Home in 
New York City? 

Mr. Drasxovicu. Yes, sir. It was during the war and after the 
war, and it is still today, one of the main centers of Communist propa- 
ganda and Communist action in the United States. 

Mr. Morris. What is the Yugoslav-American Home? 

Mr. Draskovicu. Well, a distinction must be drawn between that 
home and the newspapers. While the newspapers were very strictly 
following the Moscow line—you could see when the break came they 
denounced very strongly Tito, because Moscow was anti-Tito. Now 
they are pro-Tito, because Moscow is pro-Tito. 

In the Yugoslav Home, the situation was very different, because 
there was never a very clear break between the Titoists and the Stalin- 
ists. There were some disputes, even some brawls, some fights, but 
all of them, Titoists or Stalinists, visited the center. 

I think that is one of the proofs that the split among them was put 
up for the West, but it never reached the rank and file of the Commu- 
nist Party anywhere. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of this witness. 

Chairman Eastianp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Raditsa. 

Mr. Raditsa, where do you reside? ‘Will you give your full name 
and address to the reporter ? 
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TESTIMONY OF BOGDAN RADITSA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Rapirsa. Bogdan Raditsa, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Rapitsa, In New York City. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Radites will you tell us what position you 
held in Tito’s government ? ? 

Mr. Rapitsa. I was chief of the foreign press department up to the 
end of 1945. 

Mr. Morris. Then you broke away from the Tito government? 

Mr. Rapirsa. Then I broke away from Tito at the end of 1945 and 
came back to the West. 

In 1946 I was in this country, and I published a series of articles on 
how Tito has communized Y ugoslavi la. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

You wrote an aricle, did you not, in 1954 in which you forecast that 
there was forthcoming a close alliance between Moscow and Tito? 

Mr. Raprrsa. Yes, sir. I wrote an article in the magazine, Free- 
man, which came out on January 11, 1954, which produced the facts 
that immediately after Stalin’s de: ith, the initi: 5 for the reestab- 
lishment of friendly relations between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union started. 

In June of 1953, Tito sent emissaries to Moscow, and at that time 
they agreed that they are going to reorganize. The relations between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet U nion, and not only between the states of 
ys ugosl: avia and the Soviet Union, but even between the two Commu- 
nist Parties, which Tito denied at that time. 

When my article appeared in the Freeman, Tito came out—— 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Raditsa, you say that in 1953, Tito sent emissaries 
to Moscow ? 

Mr. Raprrsa. Yes; where he already inaugurated, introduced, the 
parleys with the new leadership. At that time, Malenkov was the 
Prime Minister, but Khrushchev and Mikoyan were very important. 

That proved that while Tito was fighting Stalinism, it was only 
the inner relations of this group which is ruling Russia right now. 
It doesn’t astonish me, because it was Malenkov who introduced Tito 
as the secretary general of the Communist Party before World War II. 

He introduced Tito to Stalin. Stalin had made at that time a great 
purge of the leaders of the Communist Party in the world, among 
whom were some of Tito’s predecessors. So Tito took the Stalin line 
and brought that line to Yugoslavia among the Communists. 

Now, Tito, in going back to our main subject, after Stalin’s death, 
started already to work out his new line with the Communists. That 
is to say, what was Tito’s main and basic idea? Stalin, through his 
declining age, has brought Communism into a deadlock. There was 
a great danger to disrupt the Communist forces all over the world. 

‘So Tito said the only thing to improve the Communist cause would 
be that we get rid of the Cominform, which, in fact, was dissolved 
before Tito went to Moscow 2 months ago, and that we reorganize 
the Communist organization on a new basis, where the Communist 
state in which the Communists already are now in power are going to 
be administered by their own native Communists so that we will give 
the impression to the W est, particularly to America, that communism 
has been accepted already in Czechoslovakia, in Hungar y, in Bulgaria, 
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in Rumania, and in Poland, and so the West and the Americans will 
lose any possibility to try to liberate these countries from their Com- 
munist henchmen. 

Tito at that time denied me, but he denied me in a very strange way, 
very evasively. He didn’t say that he was not going to establish the 
relations with Russia. He said, “All this has not yet been achieved.” 

Tito’s denial convinced me more than the information I got at that 
time in Europe from some of the people who came to see me, from 
Yugoslavia to see me and ask me to tell to the American public opinion, 
that the whole business of prearrangement between Tito and the Mos- 
cowite leadership has been in process to be elaborated. 

Yugoslav peoples have been very much afraid of Tito going again 
back completely into the Moscow fort. They have been afraid as they 
are afraid and scared now. 

You have to take into consideration that the Soviet fleet is in 
Dalmatia, on our seashores, in the same time while Tito is in Russia. 
Why? Because Tito and the Russians are afraid that the Yugoslav 
peoples could express more of their dissatisfaction against what is 
going on. 

In any rate, it is my profound conviction that Tito, from June 1953 
up to now, has closely worked together with the Russians for the 
reorganization of the whole Communist work. 

Now we are entering into one of the most dangerous, Senator East- 
land, in the most dangerous phase of the whole strata of communism 
for world conquest. Tito has opened the gates of the world com- 
munism into Asia. His recent visit to Egypt has been in agreement 
with Moscow. 

I can tell you as a fact that the arms from Czechoslovakia to Egypt 
have been delivered from the Adriatic shores, the ports of Rieka, 
R-i-e-k-a, and Ploche, P-1l-o-c-h-e. 

They have been delivered all the time. Everybody could see. Even 
the American observers who are in Yugoslavia know that these arms 
have been delivered not from Russia. 

Czechoslovakia has no ports and harbors to deliver. They go from 
Czechoslovakia to Hungary, down the Danube, right into Rieka. 
From Rieka they are shipped into Egypt. People who delivered them 
in Ploche and Rieka speak to the natives in Russian. They are not 
even Czechs. They speak in Russian. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Raditsa, to be sure I understand that, you say 
that the arms that Czechoslovakia is supplying to Egypt are being 
shipped through Hungary down the Danube—— 

Mr. Raprrsa. From Czechoslovakia down the Danube to Yugoslav- 
ian ports. 

r. Morrts. And being shipped by Russians; you say? 

Mr. Raprrsa. People who have seen some of the seamen, Dalmatian 
seamen who came to New York harbor, said to some of my friends 
that the people who delivered those arms to the Egyptian ships and 
to the Yugoslav ships speak only Russian, so they must be Russian. 
That was going on all the last fall and all the last summer. 

Mr. Morris. What do you believe is the consequence of the Tito 
visit to Moscow ? 

Mr. Raprrsa. To me that is not an astonishment. I always believe 
that Tito was a Communist. I knew him. I was in his government. 
They were always Communists, and they were always believing that 
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they are going to improve communism. I never believed that Tito is 
going to change or is going to become a Liberal Communist or a 

emocratic Communist, as many Liberals have built up a myth of 
liberalization of communism through Tito. 

On that matter, we must agree with Tito. He has never said he 
wasn’t a Communist. He has constantly stated that he was a Com- 
munist. Even when the last fall, Secretary Dulles went to Brioni 
to visit him and gave the famous statement in which he stated that 
Tito has promised to liberate the people from the Communist yoke, 
Tito denied that statement immediately after and said that was not 
in agreement. 

What Tito meant, when he was emphasizing the principle of inde- 
pendence and self-determination, was that the West doesn’t interfere 
into the countries which are conquered by the Communists. 

The principle of self-determination, of noninterference to Com- 
munist countries, meant to Tito that the West doesn’t interfere into 
those countries which have been conquered, and enslaved, by the Com- 
munist in 1945, because they are afraid if the West would be success- 
ful in the United Nations, imposed upon them the free election, con- 
trolled by the United Nations, they would lose the elections, because 
in all those countries, including Yugoslavia, the Communist Party has 
no more than 5 percent of the people. 

So, he said, this is an ideological misunderstanding of the relations 
between the West and Tito. While Tito was talking about the self- 
determination, America thought it was the self-defense of Yugoslavia. 

Tito was mainly interested in preserving the self-determination of 
the Communist Parties and other Communist Parties which had taken 
power behind the Iron Curtain. 

What we were doing at that time, even the Radio Free Europe in 
1952, in emphasizing Titoism to the countries under the Communists, 
had this to say as to America. That was a typical broadcast beamed 
to Czechoslovakia on April 27, 1952: 


As to America, she supports Tito. Even though Tito accepts America’s bounti- 
ful assistance with open hands, the United States Government has not demanded 
the denationalization of a single Yugoslav territory. 

Yes; Tito never ceased to be a Communist. America says, “Let everyone do 
as he pleases.” America says “Go ahead and be a Communist, if that is what 
you want. All we ask is that you stop supporting Russian imperialism.” 

America has no intention to force anyone, including Yugoslavia, to return to 
communism, 


This has demoralized the anti-Communists not only in Yugoslavia, 
but all over the Iron Curtain. We know the basic principle of free- 
dom is economic freedom. Now, how do people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who are in the majority anti-Communist—how can they believe 
that America is supporting a better Communist from a worse Com- 
munist? There is no such things. 

I must tell you that that has confused very much the Americans of 
Serbian, Croatian, Slavonian, and Macedonian descent. 

Before 1950—not in 1948, because the break occurred in 1949—they 
believed that Tito was an enemy to America and an enemy to their 
own country. After 1950, after all this propaganda about Tito being 
a nice Communist, an honest Communist, it has confused them very 
much. 

They knew the situation in the country, because that country has 
in the last 10 years survived, thanks to the goodness of the American 
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heart, to the millions and millions of dollars sent in food to the people 
of Yugoslavia, to the hundreds of thousands of parcels which every 
Yugoslav in this country sends to their natives, because they know the 
situation there. 

The situation in Yugoslavia has not improved. Cardinal Stepinac 
is still under home arrest. Priests, when they receive money from 
their American relatives to pray Masses in the Catholic part of Yugo- 
slavia—that is to say, Croatia—those moneys are taken by the Gov- 
ernment through the severe tax imposition, so that there is not even 
the possibility to pray Masses with the money which comes by private 
from America, from their spiritual understanding, because the Gov- 
ernment takes it. 

Mr. Morris. Do you think it has been a mistake to spend more than 
a billion dollars, as the United States has? 

Mr. Raprrsa. That is what the official figures have told us. 

Now, Mr. Senator, if I can draw your attention to prove to you 
what was going on from 1950 on, there were, as you know, many dele- 
gations which were coming practically every while from Yugoslavia 
over here, as you know. 

But it is very strange to observe—I have observed that in the last 6 
years among the delegates in the United Nations, or with official busi- 
ness coming over here in America, there was Mr. Srgjan Prica. Mr. 
Prica is today Deputy Foreign Minister in Charge of the United 
States A ffairs. 

He has been, before the war and during the Second World War, in 
this country as one of the major Communist agents, as an editor of 
the Slobodna Rec, which just was mentioned here. 

Mr. Morris. That is the Serbian paper published in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Rapirsa. Yes; and he has been in charge of the whole Commu- 
nist underground movement in this country before the war, the last 
war,and during the war. Heknows America very well. 

He knows all the Yugoslav-American Communists in this country, 
because he was working with them. This man had the doors carte 
blanche open to him to travel all over America to see anyone, because 
he was a respected Communist. 

Mr. Morris. That is after 1948? 

Mr. Raprrsa. And he has been well known as the man who has 
Gaed badly to reestablish good relations between Moscow and Bel- 
grade. 

Mr. Morris. During that period of 1948-53, what has been that line 
of that particular publication, the Slobodna Rec ? 

Mr. Raprrsa. It was at that time attacking Tito. Tito at that time 
had his own paper in New York City, Novilist, published by the 
Yugoslav Home you have just mentioned. 

Novilist stopped to be published immediately after the Stalin death. 
The last article which that paper brought as an editorial said: 

Now, since the relations between the Socialist Republics of the world and the 
people’s democracies have been established, we don’t need to have a separate 
paper ; other newspapers of the same kind are going to do the work for us. 

That meant Narodni Glasnik and Slobodna Rec, and this Mr. 
Prica was coming over here, of course, for a special purpose. 

But another very interesting fact is that the former Tito Ambas- 
sador in this country, Vladimir Popovic, when he has been moved 
from Washington to Belgrade, he became the Ambassador of Tito to 
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Mao Tse Tung, in Peiping, which means at that time, already to 
Peiping very important Communist affairs have been dealt, and they 
have been dealt by a man who knew America, since he was in this 
country several years and he was visiting all the Yugoslav colonies 
from the east to the west coasts, speaking to them what was going on 
in Yugoslavia, which intentions were Tito intentions. 

Like all other Tito diplomats in this country, he has been free to do 
what he wanted. 

Chairman Eastianp. I would like to ask you this question. 

Mr. Raprrsa. Yes; certainly. 

Chairman Eastianp. We have sent approximately a billion and 
a quarter dollars in military and economic aid to Yugoslavia. What 
good has this done this country ? 

Mr. Ranrtsa. Military, I am sorry to say, is wasted. 

Chairman Easruanp. What good has economic aid done this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Raprrsa. Economically, the country is still in the same poverty- 
stricken situation as it was before the money was poured into it, be- 

cause Tito was not interested in improving the welfare of the people, 
in improving the national economy, because Tito was only interested in 
improv ing the Communist economy. ; 

Chairman Easrianp. I am not asking what good that economic aid 
has done Yugoslavia. What good has it done the United States? 

Mr. Raprrsa. That is up to you to answer, Mr. Senator. 

Chairman Easrianp. What is your judgment, sir ¢ 

Mr. Raprrsa. I am not here as an American citizen, and I would 
not like to answer that question. 

I think in this country there are intelligent people; this is a great 
country which has an intelligent people, and they have to judge by 
themselves what they have done. I still believe- 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, you have got $30 million in military aid 
set up at the present time for Yugoslavia. What good will that $30 
million do for the United States? 

Mr. Rapirsa. I think to the Yugoslavians it will do no good, be- 

‘ause Marshal Tito yesterday in Moscow said in front of the press, 


when an American asked him, “You are not going, apparently, to get 
this $30 million.” 


He said: “We don’t care.” 

So already, Mr. Tito has received $300 million—I think it is $300 
million—of credit offered by the Soviet Union to Tito. So this means 
that Tito is not even interested in taking this money. I think, in fact, 
that after the way Tito has dismissed this $30 million, I would not 
even try to impose it upon him. 

In the papers this morning, he absolutely has ridiculed this offer 
and said to all those Senators in the United States Senate who are op- 
posing that that he doesn’t need that money. If he doesn’t need it, 
it shouldn’t be furnished to him. 

Chairman Eastianp. Mr. Draskovich, what is your judgment on 
those questions I have asked ? 

Mr. Drasxovicn. Sir, I must say that, in my opinion, the effects 
have been disastrous for this country, because this country has been 
building up an enemy, a man who has done the greater service to 


world communism, much better and more efficiently ‘than Stalin could 
have done. 
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In 1948, when the break came, the final words of Tito’s message, of 
his last letter to Stalin, were: 


We shall continue to build socialism in our country, and we shall remain faith- 
ful to the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. In that manner, we shall 
prove that the accusations against us were wrong. 


Well, all that Tito has done so far—he kept his word. He worked 
for world communism much more efficiently than Stalin. 

Unfortunately, this country—you must know the figures better than 
I do, but I think with the UNRRA aid, it is over $2 billion. That has 
been, if I may use the language of the Communist manifesto, “digging 
our own grave,” because we have been building the country and the 
forces to whom the main obstruction for world communism is this 
country. 

To quote now one interesting example, in 1953, it was revealed by a 
United States general—the name slips my mind right now—but he 
said that while the war was going on, some vital jets which were in- 
dispensable for the training of United States fliers in Korea were not 
there in sufficient numbers. At that time Tito was receiving them. 

Mr. Morris. You mean Tito was getting jet planes when we were 
in short supply ? 

Mr. Drasxkovicn. Right. 

I think the name was General Anderson. 

Chairman Eastianp. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Morris. No, Senator. 

Chairman Eastianp. We thank you, gentlemen. Your testimony 
has been very important. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned.) 

The following letter from Mikola Lebed, secretary general for 
foreign affairs of the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council, to 
Chairman Eastland, was ordered into the record at a meeting of the 
subcommittee on November 21, 1956: 


SUPREME UKRAINIAN LIBERATION COUNCIL, 
SECRETARIATE-GENERAL FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
New York, N. Y., July 30, 1956. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: Your chief counsel, Robert Morris, Esq., has been 
most kind in sending me a copy of your letter of July 26, 1956, to Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Jr., chief United States delegate to the United Nations 
in the matter of petitions received from Ukrainian political prisoners in Soviet 
concentration camps. 

I wish to express my deeply felt gratitude for your very generous and prompt 
pert given this matter as evidenced by your penetrating letter to Ambassador 

ge. 

Your keen and ready understanding of the cause and plight of those political 
prisoners is very heartening, inasmuch as it proves that their sacrifices, long 
wait, and undying hope have not been in vain. 

It is only a pity that the free world at large does not as yet fully grasp the 
significance of the unconquered spirit of such groups of persecuted political 
prisoners as the Ukrainians of Mordovian camps in this instance—hence I feel 
that it is indispensable that the matter be given moral support on the part of 
political leaders of the Western World—like you are doing at the present, and 
that it be given the widest possible publicity in the press of the free world. 
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Would it be possible, without imposing on your time, to suggest that your 
viewpoint, as expressed in your letter to Ambassador Lodge, be given the widest 
possible circulation? 

Very sincerely, 


/s/ MM. Lesep. 
The following transcript of a parolee hearing by the Immigration 
Ty . . ‘ . . . . . © 
and Naturalization Service with four Russian seamen was ordered 
into the record at a meeting of the subcommittee on November 21, 
1956: 


INTERVIEW ACCORDED ALIEN PAROLEES BY THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 


Place: Central Office, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 119 D Street 
NE., Washington, D. C. 

Date: April 27, 1956. Time: 3 p. m. 

Alien parolees: Nikolov Michail Ivankov, Benedict Eremenko, Victor Tatarni- 
kov, Victor Solovyev. 

Present at interview: Mr. Marques (presiding) ; Mr. Crawford, representative, 
State Department; Mr. Van Hoogstraten, representative, Church World Service 
(sponsor) ; Georgi Nicolai Zareubin, Russian Ambassador to the United States; 
Piotr Salamatin, Chief, Consular Division, Russian Embassy (also present was 
an unidentified person who took notes and who was traveling with the Russian 
Ambassador) ; Mr. Rudnick, Immigration and Naturalization Service; Mr. Alex- 
ander Logofet (State Department), interpreter. 

Mr. Logofet acted as interpreter throughout the interview. 

Mr. Marques. Gentlemen, the first person who will come in is Mr. Nikolov 
Michail Ivankov. At the beginning I would like to say that this is a parolee 
interview. These interviews are granted periodically to determine certain ques- 
tions, only questions that have to do with their status in the United States: 
if they are happy here, the state of their health, and their wishes as to whether 
they desire to remain in the United States or to depart. Do you understand? 

Mr. Zarousin. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Marques. Gentlemen, in view of the fact that we have the language situa- 
tion, I would like to state that we would appreciate it very much if we would 
direct our questions in such a manner that our interpreter would have an 
opportunity to translate the questions from Russian to English and from English 
to Russian in order that we all know what we are talking about before proveed- 
ing further. I feel that if we proceed along these lines we will get along much 
faster and each time that one of the parolees. one of the gentlemen cominz in, we 
will go through the same procedure so that each person will understand what 
the procedure is going to be. 

(Mr. Ivankov is brought into the room and he seats himself.) 

Mr. Marques. Mr. Ivankov, I would like to ask you some questions regarding 
your parole status in the United States. I would like to know how you are and 
the state of your health. Would you please tell me? 

Mr. Ivanxov. I feel quite normally and I am happy. I do not want for any- 
thing better. 

Mr. Marques. What is the state of your health? 

Mr. IvaAnxkov (through interpreter). (I was unable to hear, necessitating a 
move and lost what was said.) 

Mr. Marques. You have stated that you are satisfied here? 

Mr. IvanxKov. Yes, I am very satisfied. 

Mr. Marques. You have stated that you wish to remain in the United States? 

Mr. IvanKov. I want to stay here. 

Mr. Marques. I understand from the parole documentation, Mr. Ivankov, 
that you came to the United States to procure asylum. 

Mr. Ivanxovy. Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Marques. I understand that is the only reason why you came to the 
United States. = 

Mr. Ivanxov. This is one of the basic reasons. The other reason is in order to 
lead a normal human existence. 

Mr. Marques. Then, you are happy here in the United States? 

Mr. IvanKov. Yes, I am very happy. 

Mr. MarQgues. Since your arrival in the United States, Mr. Ivankov, has any- 
one intimidated you or any one of your fellow sailors to remain in the United 
States? 
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Mr. Ivanxoy. No, that never happened. 

Mr. Marques. While you have been in the United States has anyone coerced 
you to leave the United States? 

Mr. IvankKoy. My decision was not influenced by anyone. This is my old 
desire and I am very happy that it came about this way. 

Mr. Marques. Then you wish to remain in the United States of your own free 
will? 

Mr. IvANKov. Yes, and of my own free will. 

Mr. Marques. Then, Mr. Ivankov, you will be permitted to remain in the United 
States under this parole agreement. Then you should know that as long as you 
remain in the United States you have the protection of the Government of the 
United States. You should further understand that as long as you are in this 
country should anyone in any manner intimidate you or take any action against 
your desires, you should feel free at the earliest possible time to seek the assist- 
ance of the Immigration and Naturalization Service or the group to which—who 
is sponsoring your parole, the Church World Service? 

Mr. Ivanxkoy. I understand that. 

Mr. MArQuEs. Now, Mr. Ivankov, the Ambassador from the Soviet Republic is 
here and the head of the Consular Division is here and they wish to talk with 
you. 

(Mr. Ivankov nods his head.) 

Mr. Marques. I am referring to Ambassador Zaroubin and Mr. Salamatin, I 
think it is pronounced. 

Mr. Zarousin. I am the Ambassador and I have instructions from my Govern- 
ment to inform you that the Soviet Government is aware of all the conditions 
under which you find yourself here and takes into account your conditions which 
forcing you to be here. And the Soviet Government instructs me, of course, if 
you desire so, to offer you to return to your relatives and of which, in my capacity 
and under the instructions of the Soviet Government, I assure you that you will 
be given full guaranty that no administrative measures will be taken against 
you, knowing under what conditions you were—under what conditions you find 
yourself here. 

And I want to assure you that all talks and rumors as to that any administra- 
tive measures have been taken against your relatives are—has been lies. And 
the steamship company where you were employed continues to help your rela- 
tives, and if you want to have any contact with your relatives you will be given 
full opportunity to do that and, as we understand, you have some children. 

Nobody is going to exert any pressure On you. Question is your own affair. 
Of course, you are an adult man and you have to decide your own. If you need 
any assistance whatsoever from the Soviet Embassy, the Soviet Embassy will be 
prepared to help you return to your relatives at any time. And the Embassy is 
prepared to inform your relatives and your children of whatever you want to 
tell them. 

And, therefore, I repeat again that I have received instructions from my 
Government that the Soviet Government understands under what conditions 
you were and under which conditions forced you to arrive here and I assure you 
that you will be given every assistance at any time. Therefore, you have to 
decide this question by yourself. Nobody is going to try to exert any pres- 
sures on you. This is your own personal affair. At any rate, if you decide your 
decision, the Soviet Embassy will be prepared at any time to help you in any 
possible way, to help you to return to your family. Your children are waiting 
for you there—— 

Mr. Ivanxov (interrupting). I do not [interpreter inaudible] I want to stay 
here forever. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN (continues speaking while Mr. Ivankovy is speaking) And also, to 
go back to your comrades. It was rumored that when they came to the Soviet 
Union that they were putin prison. It was not true. 

Mr. Marques. Mr. Zaroubin, I feel that when we started this interview, that 
which is a matter of public record in the newspapers, with regard to whatever 
reference to the others, I feel he has had opportunity to read it. 

Mr. Zarousin (interrupting). I object, as the Ambassador of the Soviet 
Union. And if I am going to be put into some frames, I think we might dis- 
continue this conversation. I received information from the State Department 
that I would be given an opportunity to talk to the former sailors and I was not 
informed that I shall follow a certain set of questions, and besides, I have fin- 
ished what I intended to say; I told him what I wanted to say. Only I want to 


add that today in American papers was printed the complete statement of the five 
sailors—— ; 








a 
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(Ambassador Zaroubin continues talking while Mr. Marques attempts to get 
his attention and answer him. I was unable to hear interpreter.) 

Mr. Marquges. May I answer you? 

(Ambassador Zaroubin continues talking but interpreter speaking Russian and 
apparently translating Mr. Marques’ question.) 

Mr. MARQUES (continuing). Would you please let me answer you? We are not 
trying to delimit any question that you want to ask your national. I do not feel, 
this being a parole interview, that it would be proper for us to discuss what is 
in the newspapers; he can read about what has happened to everybody else. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. I do not discuss; I only state that this is lying information. 

Mr. Marques. Do you have any other questions? 

Mr. ZAarousin. I said what I wanted to say and what I was instructed to 
say. 

Mr. Marques. We have already said that. 

(Interruptions again and unable to hear.) 

Mr. Marques. Mr. Van Hoogstraten is sponsor of this man and he can render 
any 

Mr. ZarouBin (interrupting). I ask that the Church World Service [inter- 
preter inaudible]. The Ambassador wants to talk with him some more. I ask 
that there be nobody except the sailors and the representatives of the American 
Government and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Marques. That is all we have here. 

Mr. ZarousBIN. As you decided to have the Government of the United States 
and you represent a private organization; I do not want to talk to the repre- 
sentatives of organizations; I am the representative of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Marques. Mr. Zaroubin, please. We have to be reasonable. This Church 
World group is the sponsor and the sponsors are permitted to be present at 
every one of these parole interviews. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. I repeat this group does not interest me. I came—— 

Mr. MARQUES. The Government has to have present the sponsor. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. I was not informed about that; I can assure you that if I knew 
it I would refuse to be present here. Therefore, if the conversations are going 
to be conducted in this manner, I will discontinue. I would like to be shown ua 
courtesy as the Ambassador of the Soviet Union. I have the right to expect 
that. 

Mr. MarQueEs. Would the Ambassador tell me where we have been remiss in 
being courteous? 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. I came here to discuss this situation, not for the presentation 
of American private organization, but to declare to this Soviet citizen what I 
was instructed to state by the Soviet Government in the presence of the Gov- 
ernment officials—nothing to do with any private organizations. If going to be 
private American organizations, I am ready to discontinue this. 

Mr. MArQuss. If he were paroled by the Government and sponsored by a 
private organization, that sponsor is responsible to the Government. Would he 
find it objectionable if it were a Mr. John Smith who were a private citizen and 
it were necessary to be present at this hearing? 

Mr. ZArousin. I was told that I would be given an opportunity to state the 
instructions received by me from the Soviet Government; to state the instruc- 
tions to the sailors from the Soviet Union. If this opportunity is not going to 
be given to me, I am ready to leave this building immediately. I have the right 
to insist this respect to the Ambassador of the Soviet Union. I do not consider 
it proper and I am ready to discontinue all conversations. I do not want to 
have anything to do with any private organizations and I am not going to. 

(At about this time Mr. Van Hoogstratem, accompanied, I think, by Mr. 
Rudnick, left the room temporarily. ) 

Mr. MARQUES. Will you please permit me to answer you? You put me in a posi- 
tion where you make a statement and you do not permit me to answer you. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN (answering in English). I am sorry. 

Mr. Marques. We do want to give you every opportunity to let you talk 
with the sailors. It is our desire to grant to you as representative of the Soviet 
Government every courtesy possible. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. I see the sincere courtesy and I thank you for this. 

Mr. Marques. We do not like to make you feel that we are encroaching upon 
your privilege as Soviet Ambassador. 

Mr. ZAarousin. Do not only create a semblance of that but you do that. There- 
fore, I categorically object to that. 
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Mr. Marques. I think we have had Mr. Van Hoogstraten leave temporarily and 
in our desire to be as pleasant and as cooperative with your Government and to 
maintain the pleasant relations that we should have in a simple hearing like 
this, we——— 

Mr. ZAROUBIN (interrupting). This is my opinion—— 

Mr. Marques. Just a moment. 

Mr. Zarousin. All right. 

Mr. MARQUES. We try to be as pleasant and cooperative as possible and that is 
why Mr. Van Hoogstraten left the room. Whether he will come back, frankly, I 
do not know. Therefore, let me continue. The provisions provide that the 
sponsor be present in these interviews. However, it is entirely up to the sponsor 
if he wishes to withdraw and if you will be patient we will see whether the 
sponsor is desirous of returning. 

Mr. ZARouBIN. I am not interested; that is the business of the American 
authorities. I am not interested in this interview. And once again I repeat that 
if you—and I explain to the Government of the United States I do not want to 
be interrogated by any representative of any private organization. I consider it 
necessary to say what my Government instructed me to say ; I do not—you cannot 
object to my treatment because I was courteous. I speak here not only on behalf 
of my Government but also on behalf of any government. 

Mr. Marques. We realize that. 

Mr. ZArousIn (continuing). I do not permit myself anything out of the way. 
We are trying officially here to make this hearing as pleasant as possible to make 
it possible. Nobody threatens him; nobody exerts any pressures—— 

Mr. Marques. Inasmuch as the Ambassador is through with him and we are 
discussing nothing of any moment to him, I don’t want this to get out of order. 

Mr. IvankKoy. That is right. 

Mr. Marques. Are you through with him? Can we remove him now? 

Mr. IvankKoy. I would like to answer. I don’t think there will be any neces- 
sity of the second meeting; to what I said, I have nothing to add. I decided to 
meet here. This information about my family is mistaken; that is all I have 
to say. Under no conditions I am going to have any second meeting; I am not 
going to have this unpleasantness ; the Ambassador has said that he has nothing 
more to say. 

Mr. Marques. We are going to dismiss Mr. Ivankov. 

(About this time, Mr. Van Hoogstraten reenters room.) 

Mr. Zarovusin. Mr. Marques, I understand that I must get up and leave; that 
my request is not being granted. 

Mr. MArQques. We want to make this hearing available so that you can meet 
the needs of your citizens and your Government. I told you that under these 
hearings the sponsor must be present as that is the sponsor’s 

Mr. Zarousin (interrupting). I must leave. 

Mr. Marques. Would you please let me finish? I want to tell Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten that the Soviet Ambassador objects to his presence and whether he 
wishes to leave is of his own volition. 

Mr. Zarousin. I have nothing against this gentleman; it is a question of 
principles. 

Mr. Marques (to Mr. Rudnick) : Would you please take him [Mr. Ivankov] 
back? 

Mr. Marques (continuing). Now, this has nothing to do with these fellows, 
so now that he is out of the room we can agree that it has no affect upon his think- 
ing. Now, so far as Mr. Van Hoogstraten is concerned—how do you feel about 
this? You donot have to leave unless you want to. The rules—— 

Mr. Van HoocstraAten. For the purpose of this meeting I fully realize that I 
have the right to remain here. I will voluntarily decide to withdraw from this 
meeting, at the same time requesting you, Mr. Chairman, to give me the pos- 
sibility, if you so see fit, to be able to be in contact with the fellows who have been 
entrusted to us by our organization. 

Mr. Marques. Yes. I would like to tell you that you are on the parole papers; 
the organization is still the sponsor; and we not only will make it possible 
for you to do so but we expect you to do so because you are the sponsor. 

Mr. Zarousin. This is an internal arrangement. 

Mr. Marques (to Mr. Van Hoogstraten). We appreciate your cooperation and 
we certainly want the Ambassador to be able to discuss this with his people 
and we thank you for making it possible. 

(Mr. Van Hoogstraten leaves room and second alien, Mr. Eremenko, is 
brought in.) 
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Mr. Marques. This young man here, Benedict Eremenko, he is also on parole 
and he has also sought asylum in the United States. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. What exactly do you mean “on parole”? 

Mr. Marques. A person who seeks asylum in the United States but who other- 
wise does not have an immigration status is released on parole of his own word 
and to a sponsor. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. MARQUES. It has no legal implications; it is simply that he is released 
to someone who is responsible 

Mr. ZAROUBIN (interrupting). I thank you for the explanation. 

Mr. MArRQuEs. As we stated before, we will start each one of these interviews 
in the same manner. So that the person interviewed knows exactly what we 
are about, Mr. Eremenko, this—— 

Mr. ZAROoUBIN. Perhaps I would begin at first. 

Mr. Marques. Fine; do that; you are welcome. 

Mr. ZAaRouBIN. I am the Ambassador. I have special instructions from the 
Soviet Government to apply to the American Government for the request of 
meeting you and to inform you of the following in the name of the Soviet 
Government. I regret very much that this opportunity has been given to me 
after I first asked it. But that is not at question. My Government has asked 
me to tell you that the Soviet Government knows very well the conditions at 
which you found yourself in Taiwan, and have known all the provocations that 
have been applied to you and the situation in which you find yourself now. 
As Soviet Ambassador, I tell you to take into account all the conditions under 
which you were. I was instructed to guarantee and tell you that no admin- 
istrative measures, knowing what conditions have been before, no administrative 
measures will be applied to you and, therefore, I am offering—I was instructed 
to offer you this as Ambassador. Your five comrades came to Moscow. Reading 
the papers of their statements—if you wish, I can give you their statements— 
according to the foreign correspondents of Moscow, of the information that when 
your five comrades came to the Soviet Union they were not persecuted in any 
way. No information that was taken in the Soviet Union that does not corre- 
spond to the reality. 

To your parents the steamship company where you worked is continuing to 
give aid. Therefore, the Soviet Union and the Embassy leave that question for 
decision to you. If you wish to return, every kind of assistance will be given to 
you. Nobody is going to coerce you and any information to that effect simply 
does not coincide with reality. You are a grownup man and you must decide 
yourself. To return to your country, any kind of help will be extended at any 
time and we give full guaranty that you will have an opportunity to continue 
your honest work, as you worked before until that unfortunate happenings in 
which you found yourself. That is what I wanted to say; that is what I as Am- 
bassador was instructed to tell you, and to deliver to you the address of your 
relatives—that they expect you back and then you have to decide yourself. 

Mr. EREMENKO. I do not want to return. 

Mr. ZARoUBIN, That is your business; the Ambassador says you have to decide 
yourself. 

Mr. EREMENKO. Inform my relatives that I do not want to return. 

Mr. ZArovusin. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Marques. Mr. Eremenko, this interview is a normal interview that is 
granted people in your status. The Immigration Service, as you know from 
experience, has from time to time so that we can determine how you are, so that 
we can find out if you are healthy, so that we can find out if you still desire to 
stay in the United States, and if you desire to leave. Now, normally I start the 
conversation in order to tell you what the hearing is about. The Soviet Ambas- 
sador requested permission to talk to you first and I was very happy that he did. 
That will make my questions comparatively less than had I started at the begin- 
ning. I gather, then, that you are happy in the United States? 

Mr. EREMENKO. Yes. 

Mr. MarQvuEs. And that you wish to remain in the United States of your own 
free will? 

Mr. EREMENKO. Yes. 

Mr. MarQues. And that you came—did you come to the United States to seek 
asylum, and was that the only reason? 

Mr. EREMENKO, Yes. 
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Mr. Marques. Since your arrival in the United States has anyone intimidated 
you or has anyone intimidated any of your fellow sailors to remain in the United 
States? 

Mr. EREMENKO. No. 

Mr. Marques. Then I wish to tell you that you should understand and keep 
in mind that as long as you are in the United States should anyone in any manner 
intimidate or take any action against you, against your desires to remain here, 
you should feel free at the earliest possible time to seek the assistance of this 
agency, and that is the Immigration and Naturalization Service, which is re- 
sponsible for you while you are in the United States, and that under the provi- 
sions you are sponsored by the Church World Service organization and that you 
can also go to them for assistance. Now, do you have anything that you wish to 
say? 

Mr. EREMENKO. No; I have nothing to say. 

Mr. Marques. Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. No; I have nothing else to say. I said what I was instructed 
to say and now it is his own decision. I want to repeat once more that if you 
need the Embassy’s help in any way at any time, it will be rendered to you. That 
is all that I want to tell you. 

Mr. Marques (to Mr. Eremenko). Now you will leave. 

(Mr. Eremenko leaves.) 

Mr. Marques. I will have Mr. Tatarnikov come in. 

(About 10-minute intermission.) 

(Mr. Tatarnikov enters the room.) 

Mr. MARQUES. Would you sit here, Mr. Tatarnikov? 

Mr. Tatarnikov, this is the normal interview that we have with aliens seeking 
usylum in the United States and during this hearing or interview it is a little 
bit different from those others. That is, we have with us the Ambassador of the 
Soviet Government who wishes to talk with you. 

This is Mr. Zaroubin who is Ambassador and he wishes to talk with you at 
this time and when he is through I will talk with you. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. I am the Ambassador. The instructions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment were to request the American Government to give me an opportunity to 
talk with you. Unfortunately, this opportunity was granted to me only now. I 
want to tell you that the Soviet Government knows the conditions under which 
you were. I know very well the conditions under which you found yourself 
before; the Soviet Government knows the conditions which prompted you to 
come here; therefore, the Soviet Government does not have any complaints 
against you and instructs me in behalf of the Government of the Soviet Union 
to tell you that the Soviet Government, as well as your relatives, invites you to 
return back to your native country and also I have been instructed to guarantee 
to you that no disciplinary measures will be concerned against you because the 
Soviet Government and myself we know under what conditions you found your- 
self. The steamship company where you worked is still helping your parents. 
Therefore, now the decision depends upon you personally. Nobody intends to 
influence you to change your opinion. Nobody is going to do that. No un- 
pleasantness expects you if you return. All this talk has no foundation whatso- 
ever. The others have returned to Moscow and are reunited with their families. 
They have the opportunity to join any steamship company that they desire.. 
Therefore, I have to tell you once more that if you decide to return to your 
native country the Embassy will help you in any way and assist you. After 
that, you have to decide yourself. You seem to be a grownup man; you per- 
fectly well understand we do not intend to exert on you any kind of pressure. 
Only once more I can tell you that you are being invited to return by the Govern- 
ment and by your relatives and also by the comrades who returned already which 
stated the day before yesterday at the press conference in Moscow and you can 
read this statement today in the papers. This is the object of my conversation 
here. That is what I—— 

Mr. TATARNIKOV (interrupting and rising to leave). I thank you but I cannot 
return ; I have no other questions. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. Will you tell him that I have no other questions? I was telling 
him what I was instructed to say. I don’t think I was offending him or saying 
anything to offend him. 

Mr. Marques. Mr. Tatarnikov, I want to ask you some questions. I under- 
stand that you came to the United States to procure asylum, and that is the only 
purpose for which youcame here. Is that true? 

Mr. TATARNIKOV. Yes. 
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Mr. MARQUES. Are you happy in the United States? 

Mr. TATARNIKOV. Yes. 

Mr. MARQUES. Have you been—since your arrival in the United States have you 
been intimidated by anyone or have any of your fellow companions been intimi- 
dated by anyone while in the United States? 

Mr. TATARNIKOY. No, nobody. 

Mr. Marques. Then you wish to remain in the United States of your own free 
will? 

Mr. TATARNIKOV. Yes, nobody exerted any pressure on me. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. I have one question. 

Mr. Marques. Then you wish to stay here of your own free will? 

Mr. TATARNIKOy. Yes. 

Mr. MARQUES. Then I wish to tell you that as long as you remain in the United 
States you have the protection of this Government. You should further under 
stand that as long as you are in the United States, should anyone in any manner 
intimidate or take any action against your desire, you should feel free at the 
earliest possible moment to seek assistance from the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. You should also, of course, feel free to seek assistance from 
the sponsor, the Church World Service organization. Do you undertand that? 

Mr. TATARNIKOV (nodding). Yes. 

Mr. Marques. The Ambassador has stated that he wishes to ask you one 
question. 

Mr. ZARouBIN. (I was unable to hear what interpreter was saying at first.) 
* * * in order to force them to come back to the Soviet Union. I want to ask if 
really anybody tried to intimidate or exert any pressure on you in that respect. 

Mr. TATARNIKOV. I reply truly that nobody ever tried to exert any pressure. 

Mr. Zarousin. That is all. 


Mr. TATARNIKOV. I can talk for myself; nobody ever exerted any pressure 
on me. 

Mr. ZARBOUBIN. What do you want to transmit to your parents? 

Mr. TATARNIKOV. Nothing at all. 

Mr. ZARBOUBIN. That is all my questions. 

Mr. Marques. That is the purpose of this interview. 

Mr. TATARNIKOV. May I go now? 

(Mr. Tatarnikov is permitted to leave the room, and Mr. Victor Solovyev is 
brought into the room.) 

Mr. MarQugEs. Mr. Solovyev, this is the interview that the Immigration Service 
grants to persons who seek asylum in the United States, and these are held to 
determine how you are and to determine your wishes as to whether you wish 
to remain in the United States or whether you wish to leave the United States. 
That is the sole purpose of these interviews. 

During this interview we are—we have with us representatives of the Soviet 
Government, and Ambassador Zaroubin wishes to speak with you, and this 
{pointing to Ambassador Zaroubin] is Mr. Zaroubin. 

Mr. Zarousin. My object is to carry out instructions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, to meet you and to tell you what I was instructed to tell you. To meet 


you the Embassy tried to arrange several months ago, but, unfortunately, until 
now this opportunity was not presented. 


I am instructed to tell you the following: 

The Soviet Government knows very well the conditions in which you found 
yourself, your first days at which you found yourself after the provocations of 
the Tuapse and we know what compelled you to come here and, therefore, my 
Government instructed me to tell you and to give you a guaranty that they have 
taken into consideration the conditions under which you have found yourself 
and understanding that you had no other solution but to seek the opportunity 
to come here we know what sentiments prompted you when you took this deci- 
sion. Therefore, the Soviet Government and your mother offer you to return, 
and I, as Ambassador, was instructed to tell you that the Soviet Government 
guarantees to you complete safety if you return to the Soviet Union. The de- 
cision whether you want to return will depend only on you; your comrades 
where you were and with whom you worked have now returned to Moscow. 
The Black Sea Steamship Co., where you worked, continues to help your mother. 

Nobody intends to exert on you any pressure and the decision depends on you 
only. No pressure is going to be exerted but I want to tell you that if you decide 
to return then the Embassy will render to you any kind of assistance at any 
time. And one question I would like to ask: 
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I heard you answer in the Commission, and according to the press you stated 
that your mother stated that there is some persecution against her. I immedi- 
ately communicated * * * and was informed that your mother did not write 
this to you 

(At this point Mr. Solovyev started talking while Ambassador Zaroubin was 
still talking and, of course, interpreter talking simultaneously, so I was unable 
to hear what interpreter was saying.) 

Mr. Zarousin. You said that she was persecuted. Now I am going to finish. 
The decision of the Soviet Government is entirely different and nobody is per- 
mitted to oppress the relatives. Now, if you, or—I have a letter from your mo- 
ther. If you want to get it, I will give it to you. This is the object of my visit 
and I want to assure you that I do not want to exert any pressures. If you 
decide to return back to your mother, then we can guarantee you complete 
safety. 

Mr. Sotovyey. I want te answer first about the letter. It is quite correct the 
handwriting looked mother’s, but the address was written by somebody else. 
My mother didn’t know until now where I am. 

Mr. ZARrouBIN. How could she know? America is great. If you want me to 
help you send your letter— 

Mr. Sorovyev. Yes, I will write—I want to say about the letter; it is very 
oe that my mother didn’t know where I was while all the papers showed 
it. 

Mr. Marques. And as I stated before, these interviews have one purpose, and 
that is to determine the welfare of the person who has sought asylum in the 
United States and to determine whether that person wants to leave the United 
States or remain in the United States. Now this interview has an additional 
reason, which is unusual; but at the request of the Ambassador, who desired to 
speak with you, we are pleased to have him here to talk with you and to meet 
the needs of his Government. 

_ ZAROUBIN. It would be very well if that were done 6 months ago and not 
today. 

Mr. Marques. Mr. Ambassador, we have no control of that. 

Mr. Zaroustn. I understand. 

Mr. Marques. Now, let me ask the questions. I do not wish to go into a dis- 
cussion with you over your correspondence or any of those factors. I simply 
want to know if you are happy in the United States. 

Mr. So.tovyev. Yes. 

Mr. Marques. I want to know if you came to the United States to procure 
asylum. 

Mr. SoLovyev. Yes. 

Mr. Marques. And is that the only reason for which you came? 

Mr. Sotovyev. Yes; that was the only object. 

Mr. Marques. I want to ask you if you want to remain in the United States of 
your own free will? 

Mr. Sotovyrev. Yes. 

Mr. Marques. I wish to ask you if you have been coerced by anyone to leave 
the United States. 

Mr. SoLovyev. No. 

Mr. Marques. I wish to ask you if anyone in the United States, since you have 
been here, has intimidated you or any of your fellow seamen to remain in the 
United States. 

Mr. Sorovyev. I do not know about comrades; I can speak only for myself; I 
can say “No.” 

Mr. Marques. Then you desire to remain in the United States of your own free 
will? 

Mr. Sorovyev. Yes. I want to add, if there is any free communication and 
transportation between Russia and the United States I would be one of the first 
to go home. 

Mr. Marques. The question is, Do you wish to go home? 

Mr. Sorovyev. I do want to stay in the United States; I do not want to go 
home. 

Mr. Marques. Then I want to advise you—I want to tell you that as long as 
you remain in the United States you have the protection of the Government of 
the United States and you should further understand that as long as you are 
in the United States should any person in any manner intimidate or take any 
action against your desire to remain here, you should always feel free at the 
earliest possible time to seek assistance from the Immigration and Naturalization 
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Service and you should also feel free to go for assistance to your sponsor, the 
Church World organization. 

(Mr. Solovyev nods.) 

Mr. Marques. Mr. Ambassador, do you have any question? 

Mr. Zarousin. I want to repeat to you that if you want any assistance in going 
home always apply to the Embassy and the Embassy will take you under their 
‘are and protection and provide for you to go home. We are not going to exert 
any pressure and you have to decide yourself. You can still write to your 
mother ; write to her because she does not know where you are. 

Mr. Marques. You have an address where you can always be reached at the 
Church World Service. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN (handing a white piece of paper about 3 by 5 inches to Mr. 
Solovyev with typing on it). You may be—this is to tell you the name and address 
of my Government. 

(Mr. Solovyev started to say something but was interrupted by the Am- 
bassador. ) 

Mr. Marques (to Mr. Solovyev). You were going to say something? 

Mr. Sotovyev. I want to return to that question of letter. My mother has 
always wrote to me; I know that she is not literate at all and she writes to me 
as if she were from the university. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. You better write to her because she does not know where you 
are. Why do you feel this way? Why don’t you write? 

Mr. Sotovyev. Mother knows that I am in the United States. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. Yes, your mother does know. 

Mr. Marques. I am sure that if Mr. Solovyevy wishes to write to his mother 
that is his concern and that issue is not material at this hearing. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. I wanted to tell him what I considered it was necessary. 

Mr. SoLovyev (in English). Good. 

Mr. Marques. That is all. 

(Mr. Solovyev leaves the room.) 

Mr. Zarousin. I must now thank you and apologize for the—at any rate, I 
thank you for the consideration. 

Mr. Marques. Well, Mr. Ambassador, we are pleased to have you and we are 
always at your service and we are as near to you as your telephone. 

Mr. ZARousBIN. I shall remember that. 

Mr. MARQUES. So you call us, if you have need of us. 

Mr. ZAROUBIN. I am very, very grateful to you. 

Mr. Marques. I suppose, Mr. Ambassador, that the few minute instances of the 
discussion we had were just a part of a slight misunderstanding and we are very 
pleased that Mr. Van Hoogstraten decided to leave and we would not wish to 
cause you any inconveniences. 

Mr. ZARrousBiN. I must say that I would not consent to come here if I knew that 
representatives of the Church World Service were here. I do not want to tell 
you anything that it was evident that there was a misunderstanding. 

Mr. Marques. It was evident that it was. 

Mr. Zarousin. Let’s consider that this question is finished, but the question 
that you furnish your cooperation and assistance, I shall remember. 

Mr. Marques. I hope that you will remember it. 
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